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But there is a more fundamental objection to this
procedure; it necessarily precludes precision. Scientific
generalisations, if they are to pretend to the status of
laws, must be capable of being stated exactly. That
does not mean, as we shall see in a later chapter, that
they must be capable of quantitative exactitude. We
do not need to give numerical values to the law of
demand to be in a position to use it for deducing
important consequences. But we do need to state it
in such a way as to make it relate to formal relations
which are capable of being conceived exactly.1
Now, as we have seen already, the idea of changes
in the total volume of production has no precise
content. We may, if we please, attach certain con-
ventional values to certain indices and say that we
define a change in production as a change in this index;
for certain purposes this may be advisable. But there
is no analytical justification for this procedure. It
does not follow from our conception of an economic
good. The kind of empirical generalisation which may
be made concerning what causes will affect production
in this sense, can never achieve the status of a law.
For a law must relate to definite conceptions and
relationships; and a change in the aggregate of pro-
duction is not a definite conception.
As a matter of fact, nothing which can really be
called a "law" of production in this sense has ever
been elaborated.2 Whenever the generalisations of
1 See Edg* worth, Mathematical Psychics, pp. 1-6; Kimfnumn, Was
lean* die math&natiscke Method* in der Nationalokonomie fasten? (Zetisehrift
j&r XationalolaonomiA, Bd. 2, pp. 764-779).
* The nearest approach to a law of production is embodied in the cele-
brated Optimum Theory of Population. This starts from the perfectly
precise law of Non-proportional Returns which relates to variations of
productivity in the proportionate combinations of individual factors, and
appeart to achieve a similar precision in regard to variations of all human